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THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


The best mode of educating the young is one of the great 
problems of the day. Involving, as it does, the necessity of 
adapting many and complicated means to a great and important 
end, it is, at once, difficult of solution and worthy of serious and 
prolonged study. ‘To plan the best houses; to procure the best 
apparatus; to select the best books; to prescribe a course of 
study that shall best harmonize the three great elements of ed- 
ucation, moral, intellectual, and_physical; and to secure the 
most efficient and accomplished teachers — these are some of 
the parts of this complicated question. We propose to follow 
out but one of its ramifications,— that which pertains to teachers. 
We shall not take it upon ourselves to say what should be the 
special training of the teacher in view of the great work to which 
he is called ; we shall only point out what we consider one of 
his greatest wants at the present time, —a judiciously selected 
library. 

It has long been the opinion of many judicious men, that the 
business of teaching should vindicate for itself a place among 
the so-called learned professions. ‘Teachers themselves have 
felt the necessity of having some bond of union — some corporate 
pride —some corporate existence. They have met to devise 
means for advancing and dignifying their work ; and already 
does teaching begin to assume the rank and dignity of a pro- 
fession. Butit, as yet, enjoys but an embryo existence. Many 
changes must take place, both in the public and in teachers 
themselves, before it can assume the rank it deserves. An 
idea still lurks in the mind of many, that teaching is not so 
respectable, or rather, honorable as the practice of law or med- 
icine. The natural consequence of this prejudice is that the 
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work of education fails to attract its legitimate share of the best 
talent. There are two ways of remedying this evil. ‘The pub- 
lic must pay higher salaries to teachers, and thus allure a higher 
order of talent into the profession, or the teachers must take the 
matter into their own hands, and by raising the standard of the 
profession, and infusing into it a greater amount of learning, 
raise themselves in the public estimation. It is a principle 
recognized by writers on political economy, that a profession 
should be remunerated according to the time and money ex- 
pended in preparing for it, and the capital necessarily employed 
in its practice. ‘The lawyer, physician, and clergyman, usually 
spend two or three years in preparing to enter on the duties of 
their respective professions. In addition to this expenditure of 
time, a select library is deemed essentially necessary to success. 
We see no reason why even a much longer preparatory course, 
a much higher degree of attainment, and a much larger library, 
are not as essentially necessary to the success of the teacher ; 
and were these conditions of success fulfilled, it would follow 
that a much larger remuneration would also be due to him. 
But our present business is with the teacher’s library. 

In the first place, teachers are rarely situated so that they 
can have access to our large public libraries. Were they all 
stationed in our large cities, or in the immediate vicinity of social 
libraries, the necessity of having a private library would not be 
so pressing. But three-fourths of our teachers must depend for 
books upon themselves. The small school libraries established 
by the Legislature of 1842, though doing so much for the cul- 
ture of children, and eminently fulfilling the purpose for which 
they were established, cannot satisfy the wants of the teacher. 
The character of the books composing these libraries recommends 
them especially to children; and were they such books as he 
would select, their limited number would still render a private 
library necessary. 

The same reasons that render a library necessary to the law- 
yer, the physician, and the clergyman, render one necessary to 
the teacher. ‘There is, besides, a special reason in the case of 
the latter. The teacher needs a course of general, miscellane- 
ous reading to check and counteract the untoward influences 
of his profession. There is something in the very nature of his 
duties that has a tendency to contract and belittle the mind. 
The daily return of the same round of studies for years, varied 
only by an occasional change of text-books ; the need of insist- 
ing upon all the little forms and technicalities of the school-room ; 
the necessity of simplifying and mincing his thoughts so as to 
bring them down to the level of the pupil’s mind ; the painful at- 
tention he is obliged to give to a thousand little particulars ; — 
all these are influences which, if not counteracted, might reason- 
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ably be supposed to produce the effect to which we have alluded. 
In fact, we may say that every professional man is in danger of 
impeding and cramping his mental culture ; first, by relying too 
much upon the mere forms and technicalities of his profession, 
without striving to attain to its life and spirit; and secondly, by 
failing to see how all professions are, in some manner, linked 
together — how all the departments of learning are, as Cicero 
remarks, bound together by the closest ties of relationship. The 
physician who should rely for success chiefly upon his drugs and 
diploma, and should give up his books altogether, would soon 
degenerate into an unmitigated quack. ‘The lawyer who should 
fancy the difficulties of his profession overcome, when he had 
mastered its dry forms, its tedious tautologies, and its antiquated 
technicalities, (unfortunately there are too many who “ lay that 
flattering unction”’ to their souls,) would soon have a mind 
shrivelled and decayed, and little better than a machine with 
which to grind out writs and ‘* shave notes.” 

If these contracting, stiffening influences beset the physi- 
cian and the lawyer, how much more the teacher! If they, with 
fresh subjects for thought and investigation almost daily presented 
in their practice, are in danger of becoming lifeless and formal, 
what shall we say of the teacher who is obliged to travel a beaten 
track — to tread the same round of duties year after year ? He, 
of all men, needs the genial and quickening influence of read- 
ing. He, of all men, needs to have fresh streams of thought 
pouring into his mind from all departments of learning. He, of 
all men, stands in need of the quickening, “‘ fecundating pollen 
of thought,’ which books, like bees, bear from mind to mind. 
He needs a library for his own recreation, if for nothing else. 
When he returns home at night, wearied in mind and body with 
the cares and labors of the day, what is better fitted to restore 
his flagging spirits than a good book ? What is better to make 
him forget the trials and perplexities of the school-room ? The 
very presence of his books will infuse peace and quietness into 
his soul. 


“ Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
His pastime and his happiness will grow.” 


He will find them in truth a 





“substantial world, both pure and good,” 





into which he can retire at pleasure — a world in which he ean 
find something to heighten every joy and soothe every sorrow. 

Sut it is not solely for his own good that I would insist upon 
the teacher’s having a library. The stream that will flow from it, 
will not fertilize his mind alone. He can make of himself, so 
to speak, a vast reservoir from which a thousand little streamlets 
may be taken and conducted into the bosom of society. He is 
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the teacher of all,—the teacher of teachers. Clergymen, physi- 
cians, lawyers, mechanics, merchants, farmers,—all ranks, all 
classes come to learn of him. ‘The whole mass of society—the 
raw material of which it is manufactured, has to pass through his 
hands, and that too in its most plastic and impressible period, and 
it will ever retain, written in indelible characters, the marks of 
his knowledge and skill, or of his ignorance and unskilfulness. 
When we consider the magnitude of the interests we commit to 
his care ; the importance of the work we engage him to perform ; 
‘* what manner of person ought he to be?” Is it too much to 
say that he should be a thorough and accomplished scholar? Is 
it too much to require that he should be conversant with some 
things not immediately connected with the more special duties of 
the school-room? Society itself repairs to him for knowledge ; 
and shall he not know? We build a huge mechanism—a compli- 
cated machinery of houses, books, money and apparatus ; yet it 
cannot be made to act upon the unformed material of mind, until 
it is skilfully directed. What is machinery without a skilful 
engineer? It is one thing to generate power; quite another 
thing to apply it with safety and success. 

It would be a difficult task to enumerate all the books that 
should find a place in the teacher’s library. Standing in the 
relation of instructor to society, — having under his tuition those 
who are to fill all stations and devote themselves to all professions, 
the character of his books should correspond with the nature of 
his duties. Supposing him furnished with the most approved text 
books, he should have another class of books which have a close 
connection with the branches he is called to teach. An extensive 
course of reading will supply him with the means of relieving the 
dryness, monotony and incompleteness that are often found in 
the best text-books. The best books must necessarily leave much 
for him to supply. 

If he teaches history, his library should furnish him with the 
means of pouring a flood of light and illustration upon the lesson. 
The bare, jeyune epitome of events should dilate and spread into 
a beautiful and interesting picture. The dry chronological skel- 
eton, under his vivifying touch, should assume flesh and blood 
again, and once more warm into life and vitality. Thus will the 
dulness of teaching be relieved ; the scholar’s curiosity will be 
roused ; the springs of thought will be opened in his mind ; and 
his intellectual machinery will be set in motion. Thus will the 
real end of education be answered, which is not so much a pour- 
ing-in, as a drawiny-out process, —a development of those 
transcendent faculties which the child possesses in virtue of his 
humanity, but which must lie cold and dormant, until some skilful 
hand touches their springs of motion. 

Again, if he teaches mathematics, he should have an intimate 
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acquaintance with its higher principles — with what is termed the 
higher mathematics. Books wholly above the level of his scholars’ 
abilities, may furnish rich food to him, and through him to them. 
Thus we might go on through the whole circle of sciences. _Es- 
pecially should he endeavor to have books embodying the results of 
the most recent investigation in the natural sciences, when new dis- 
coveries are made almost daily. All books relating to the business 
of teaching will, of course, be found in his possession. He should 
have an intimate knowledge of the school systems, not only in 
this country, but also of those in Europe, where, in many coun- 
tries, the science and principles of education are much better 
understood than among us. Encyclopzedias, books and treatises 
on the useful arts, and on the application of science to the arts, 
should find a place in his library. ‘The works of Humboldt, 
Ritter and Guyot, will enable him to convert the study of Geog- 
raphy —too often one of the dryest, most mechanical and | 
unphilosophical studies — into one full of interest, life and deep 
philosophy. 

Works on mental philosophy he will not fail to possess. If a 
knowledge of the faculties and laws of the mind are of practical 
moment to any man, itistohim. ‘The physician professes to take 
charge of our bodies — our physical health. What toil and study 
are necessary in the departments of anatomy and physiology, 
before he feels himself competent to assume the duties of his 
office! Every minute part of the system is carefully and repeat- 
edly anatomized, and its physiological function learned. ‘The 
teacher takes charge of the mind’s health, and that, too, when 
the mind is most susceptible of contracting diseases of all sorts. 
He is the mind’s physician. Any malpractice on his part will 
give it an unhealthy tone, or a one-sided development that will 
last for life. He needs, then, to know all its faculties, their 
laws and functions, — all its deep and wonderful capacities — all 
its tender, nerve-like sensibilities — all its delicate susceptibili- 
ties ; he needs to know how to touch skilfully all its hidden 
springs, and to set in motion all its complex and invisible ma- 
chinery. 

Works on moral science, and, generally, works of a moral and 
religious tendency should occupy a large space in his library. 
Their contents should “ deck his head,”’ and their spirit animate 
his heart. He stands not only ‘in loco parentis,” but “ in loco 
pastoris’ to great numbers of children. Many of his pupils, 
orphans, perhaps, or the offspring of vicious and degraded 
parents, — surrounded by uxtoward influences, and feeling the 
strong hand of poverty always upon them, are rarely seen at 
church. Such children have a double claim upon him. He 
must be to them both teacher and preacher. ‘The wants of their 
bodies and their minds are light in importance, when compared 
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with the wants of their souls. They thirst for the water of life ; 
they hunger for the bread of heaven ; and never can the teacher 
be regarded as “ clear in his great office” — as having perform- 
ed his duty in the sight of God, if he fails to relieve their spiritual 
wants. Let the rich fruits of his reading, the wealth gleaned 
from his library, be poured into their lean and impoverished 
minds. Let his purity, dignity, kindness and refinement, distil 
like dew upon their rugged hearts. Let his wise precepts and 
noble examples gradually win them to the admiration and conse- 
quent imitation of all that is good and great in human character. 

We see no reason why the teacher may not acquire some 
knowledge of the fine arts, their origin, history, and present state. 
The history of the different schools of art, and the lives of the 
most eminent artists, may well engage his attention. He may 
have small opportunities of examining works of art, he may have 
little time to devote to this study ; still, he may read, and think, 
and observe enough upon this subject to 0; en the fountains of 
beauty within his own soul and those of his pupils. He can 
‘‘add a precious seeing”’ to their eyes, and enable them to de- 
tect the presence of an all-pervading beauty in the ever-shiftng 
scene around them. 

The advocates of the cui bono may smile to see it gravely as- 
serted that the teacher should possess the first principles of an 
zesthetical culture. ‘Their short-sighted, earth-born prudence 
may mock at everything that does not promise some tangible, 
material result. But, surely, that cannot be regarded as use- 
less which tends to refine and elevate all the enjoyments of life, 
— to emancipate us from the thraldom of sense, and raise us 
into a spiritual atmosphere; to lead the soul, by a contempla- 
tion of the works of nature, up to nature’s God. Hear the tes- 
timony of Dr. Channing upon this point: “ No man receives 
the true culture of a man in whom the sensibility to the beanti- 
ful is not cherished; I know of no condition in life from which 
it should be excluded. Of all luxuries, this is the cheapest and 
the most at hand; and it seems to me to be most important to 
those conditions where coarse labor tends to give a grossness 
to the mind.”’ It is painful to think of the mass of men as living 
in the very presence of all this beauty of nature, and yet insen- 
sible toit! An infinite joy is lost to them by the want of culture 
of this spiritual endowment. And yet every man possesses in 
his own breast the capacity for this enjoyment. Could his eyes 
be once opened, could his heart be once touched, could the foun- 
tain of beauty be once unsealed, the stream would flow of itself. 


‘We can receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live.” 


Nature is dead to us, until our unfolding and expanding fac- 
ulties are able to detect the life and beauty that glow upon her 
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countenance. Until then her forms and sounds and hues are but 
fair ciphers and unmeaning words. 
«‘ We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, when fountains are within.” 

What a store-house of beautiful forms does the sky become 
to us! no two moments alike; its expression ever varying ; its 
beauty ever undergoing transformations! Not an hour passes 
that does not witness the birth of some ethereal being. 


‘* A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 

And yet how few— how passing few there are who receive 
this heaven-sent beauty! Would not the teacher be well em- 
ployed, were he to labor at all proper times, to render his pupils 
capable of feeling its influence’ They might not, it is true, be 
able to solve so many problems in algebra and geometry — the 
prescribed and regular studies might receive less attention ; yet 
his labor would not be lost, nor their time misspent. A rich 
reward would be seen in the character of his pupils,—in their 
greater refinement, and even in their greater susceptibity of 
moral impressions. 

We have not named all the books nor all the classes of books 
that should belong to the teacher’s library. Such was not our 
purpose. We would simply insist upon his having a library of 
some kind. Its character must depend upon his taste and pe- 
cuniary ability. But if he is worthy of his profession, he will 
succeed ; and thus cannot fail to have the means of furnishing 
himself with books. He himself will reap the first great benefit 
from them, his pupils next, society next. Nor will the good 
cease then. It will go on repeating and perpetuating from gen- 
eration to generation. 
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Sweet’s Temporary Normal School, or Teacher’s Institute. 

The Common School System of N.York, by 8. 8. Randall, Esq. 
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The Training System of Education, by David Stone, Esq., 
pp- 505, London. 

Levena, or the Doctrine of Education, translated from the 
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Fireside Education, by S. G. Goodrich. 

Christian Nurture, by Bushnell. 

Self-Formation, or the History of an Individual Mind. 

Teaching a Science ; The Teacher an Artist, by B. R. Hall, 
A. M., 12mo, pp. 305. 

Popular Education for Parents and Teachers, by Ira Mayhew, 
A. M., pp: 467. 

Educational Systems of the Puritans and Jesuits Compared, 
a Premium Essay, by Prof. Porter, Yale College, 12mo, pp. 95. 

Self-Culture and the Perfection of Character, by O. 8. Fowler, 
12mo, pp. 212. 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 12mo, 251 pp., by 
O. 8. Fowler. 

Dr. Priestley’s Lectures on Education. 

Outline of a System of National Education, an English work. 

British System of Education, Lancaster’s Epitome. 

Sermons on the Education of Children, by Zollikofer. 

Education Des Meres De Famille, par L. Amie Martin, 
12mo, 2 vols. 

Cours De Pedagogie, on Prin ci pes D’Education Publique, 
par M. Ambroise Rendu Fils, 12mo, pp. 229. 

Knox on Education, English, 12mo, 2 vols. 
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liss, 2 vols., 12mo. 

[Note.—For a list of the principal Educational Journals, and Reports on Ed- 
ucation. and for a fuller description of some of the above works, reference is 


made to Vol. I, No. 12, of the Teacher, edited by W. H. Wells, Esq. The pub- 
lisher has on hand copies of that number, and can supply orders ; price 10 cents. } 





FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The annual, and second Report of Dr. Sears to the Legisla- 
ture has been made. 

It evinces great ability, persevering industry, and the most 
careful observation, on the part of the Secretary in the discharge 
of his official duties. 

‘The people of Massachusetts have fresh occasion for continued 
and increased confidence in the plan of popular education, and 
in the wisdom and fidelity of the Secretary chosen to have an 
oversight over this vital interest. 

If zeal, fidelity, and profound scholarship, are the necessary 
requisites for a fitness to discharge the important duties of this 
office, then indeed we cannot overrate the gentleman who occupies 
so prominent a place in the educational interests of Massachusetts. 
It is to be regretted that his Report was received so late for 
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this number, as we can only give a meagre review of it at this 
time, with the hope that our successor will do it justice in the 
next number. 

He first alludes to the continuance of public opinion in favor 
of public education. One of the greatest dangers to the system 
arises from complacency and apathy. In speaking of the evils 
and imperfections in the present state of our Common Schools, 
he says: “ There is in one part of the community a lamentable 
indifference to the whole subject of education. ‘Those who belong 
to it are yet to be reached by some influence which shall arouse 
them from their slumbers and dispel their ignorance. Educational 
papers and books they will not read. ‘They must be visited at 
their homes, and attracted to those public meetings which are 
held for their benefit. As a consequence of this indifference, 
inadequate appropriations are made for the support of schools. 
Some, comparing the schools of the present day, in respect to 
expense, with those in which they and their fathers were educated, 
and not seeing the necessity of the increased expense required 
to sustain schools of an elevated character, object to additional 
appropriations. Strange as it may appear, the larger portion of 
the substantial tax-payers in the towns are ready to appropriate 
a liberal amount for purposes of education. Yet a few men of 
selfish principles and aims, and of extensive influence, by forming 
a combination with the ignorant or indifferent, and persuading 
them that the school money is lavishly expended for useless 
purposes, are able to make formidable resistance to any liberal 
proposition for improving the condition of the Common Schools. 
These false notions need to be publicly combated and exploded, 
in order that the common people, who are voting blindly against 
the free education of their own children, may be delivered from 
their fatal error, and brought to a sense of their parental 
responsibilities.” 

Text-Books. 'This subject is one of great perplexity to the 
community, and we are glad to see the following judicious re- 
marks. ‘ The subject of the selection of text-books to be used 
in the Public Schools, is one of increasing importance and diffi- 
culty. The number of persons competent to examine them is 
so few,— the labor of examining numerous series of books on all 
the branches taught in the schools is so great,— the sensitiveness 
of the people to frequent changes is so ; keen, — and the compli- 
cated machinery of book agents and publishers is worked with 
such amazing power, that committees stand aghast, and the 
whole Commonwealth, from one end to another, is ringing with 
complaint. Abuses and impositions of the most flagrant charac- 
ter are of daily occurrence. A more efficient power needs to be 
created ; and men, who thoroughly understand the subject, and 
who shall be independent of authors, publishing-houses, and 
avents, need to be appointed for this special work.” 
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Well-qualified Teachers,— their Compensation, fe. “ On the 
paucity of well-trained teachers,— the laxity and irregularity 
which prevail in regard to the selection of them,— the low rate 
of compensation, and frequent removals, much has already been 
said, but not enough to produce the proper effect. With respect 
to the evil first named, the remedy must be the work of time. 
A new class of teachers cannot be createdin a day. The other 
evils admit of a speediercure. If intelligent and practical men, 
in all our towns and villages, would stand up in public and rea- 
son the matter out before the people, it would not be long before 
these vital parts of the Common School system would be brought 
into a much more healthy and vigorous condition.” 

Evils of Irregular and Non-attendance. ‘ The non-attend- 
ance of a part of those children for whose benefit the Public 
Schools are especially intended, particularly the children of for- 
eigners in our large cities and manufacturing towns, is assuming 
a fearful importance ; and it will not be safe long to delay such 
measures as may be necessary to avert the impending danger. 

‘“‘ The irregular attendance of those who belong to the schools 
is still a subject of complaint in very many of the reports of the 
school committees. It is to be hoped that the people will listen 
to the remonstrances which are repeated on this subject, from 
year to year, and take into earnest consideration the counsels 
and recommendations contained in the reports above-mentioned. 
Some degree of irregularity will, of course, always exist. The 
absences here complained of, however, are those which are 
wholly unnecessary and inexcusable.” 

Duty of Parents to visit Schools. ‘* The faults committed by 
parents in neglecting to visit and encourage the schools, and to 
awaken in their own children a love of knowledge, in allowing 
them to grow up without the restraints of proper discipline, and 
in officiously interfering, at times, with the regular discipline of 
the schools, would, of themselves, furnish ample scope for an 
instructive volume. Here, indeed, is the root of many of the 
worst evils with which committees and teachers have to contend.” 

The Gradation of the Publie Schools. 'The Secretary de- 
votes nearly seventeen pages of his Report to this subject, all 

of which is so important, that we find it difficult to abstract. 

‘* The most obvious advantage resulting from such an organiza- 
tion of the schools, would be the increased productiveness of 
the teacher’s labors, without any increase of expense. Every 
good teacher attaches importance to a skilful arrangement of the 
pupils in classes according to age and proficiency. But in 
most of our district schools the diversity in these respects is so 

great that classes can be but imperfectly formed. ‘The object of 
gradation is to classify the schools themselves, placing the young 
children in one, those of maturer age in another, and, wherever 
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it is practicable, those of an intermediate age ina third. If there 
be children enough in one neighborhood to constitute three schools, 
it is not a matter of indifference whether the division be made per- 
pendicularly, cutting through these three strata, and putting some 
of all ages into each school ; or horizontally, separating the older 
and the younger from each other, and placing them in different 
schools. In the one case, the formation of large and regular 
classes will be out of the question ; in the other, it will be prac- 
ticable and easy. In the one, only a few individuals can be in- 
structed simultaneously; in the other, many times the same 
number can be instructed advantageously together. With the 
same teachers, by one arrangement there might be three first- 
rate schools ; by the other, there cannot be any but very ordi- 
nary schools. ‘The expense of instruction given to an individual 
in the two cases, is widely different.” . 

‘“* Another argument, suggested by the foregoing, is that, in 
graded schools, the pupils are subjected to a better mental dis- 
cipline. One of the chief aims of education is to promote the 
growth of the mind. Now all growth must proceed in harmony 
with organic laws, and can be healthy only as it is gradual and 
regular. ‘The evenness and exact measure of the successive 
steps of progress, in schools in which the classes move on in 
regular gradation, form of themselves a system of order, and 
give steadiness to the mental habits of the pupils. All the mem- 
bers of each class are habitually trained to regular duty. The 
work of to-day is but the continuation of the work of yesterday, 
by which the mind acquires the power and forms the habit of 
acting systematically and thinking consecutively.” * * * 

‘** In schools properly graded there are still other causes which 
favor a healthy intellectual excitement. That a certain degree 
of exhilaration, arising from companionship in study, is necessary 
to the highest success in teaching, is admitted by all. ‘The in- 
fluence of such association, which is of great utility with persons 
of all ages, operates with peculiar force upon the minds of the 
young. Every one must have observed with what a different 
spirit a child performs any kind of work alone, from that which 
it manifests in doing the same work in company with others. 
The mere bringing together of children into one room will not 
produce this excitement; the companionship must extend 
farther, and enter into the particular work in which they are 
engaged.” ? . ‘ 

* he necessity of grading the Public Schools, wherever it can 
be done, will be still more apparent, if we consider that without 
such an arrangement there can be no perfect adaptation of 
teachers to the schools under their charge. * 

To put young children under a male teacher in the winter schools, 
is in almost every respect undesirable. They are not so well 
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governed. They are not so well taught. They are a great 
hindrance to those more advanced. They are exceedingly 
troublesome to the teacher. It is bad economy. They occupy 
part of the time of a teacher who is paid, it may be, at the rate 
of forty dollars a month, and are less benefited than they would 
be under a female teacher whose services could be had for half 
that sum. It is not necessary to repeat what has so often been 
said in regard to the happier adaptation of the female mind 
than that of the male to the government and instruction of chil- 
dren. How many a tender child is injured by the stern admin- 
istration of just the man required for full-grown boys ; by harsh 
decisions formed in haste, when there was not time to weigh all 
the circumstances of the case ; and by the ill-treatment, rough 
language, and had example in morals and manners of the older 
scholars! ‘The intellect of children stands equally in need of 
the training which woman is best qualified to give. She is ac- 
customed to take concrete views of things. Neither her mental 
constitution, nor her habits, have led her to contemplate things 
chiefly in the abstract. She paints to the imagination, where 
the male teacher defines and reasons. She gives form and color 
and life to what the male teacher treats as an abstract principle. 
She can more easily bridge over the chasm between the natural 
life of infancy or childhood, and the artificial thing called a 
school. It is only by putting himself under an unnatural constraint 
that the male teacher can, in this respect, perform what is easy 
and natural to the female. He is prone to take too long steps 
in his instruction, to which the minds of the pupils are not yet 
adequate. Not only has his mind been disciplined by severe 
study, which may be as true of the female teacher, but it has 
received its masculine type with fixed habits of thought. He 
has not the patience to graduate his elementary instructions by 
so minute ascale, and to advanee by so slow a pace as is required 
by the conditions of the young mind. He is full of energy and 
power, and wishes to rush forward with his pupils to the higher 
studies. ‘The very same qualities of mind which unfit him to be 
a teacher of young children, qualify him both to govern and to 
teach boys of more advanced years.” 


( To be continued. ) 


PROBLEM. 


C1.) x*—50x-+-xy+x’y’+xy®=50y. 
(2.) x’y—100x+-xy?(1+-y”) (1+x) +xy’=100y. 
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THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


Se ee ee 


WE are told that when Sir Robert Peel was quite a child, his 
father would frequently set him on a table and say, ‘ Now, 
Robin, make a speech, and I will give you this cherry.” ‘The 
few words stammered out by the little fellow were received as 
a praiseworthy effort, and he was applauded accordingly. 
Stimulated by the attention and encouragement thus given, it is 
said that before “‘ Robin” was ten years of age, he was able to 
address the company with some considerable degree of elo- 
quence. 

It appears that Sir Robert’s father designed, from the birth 
of the child, to educate and train him expressly for a seat in 
Parliament. With what success the father’s project was carried 
out, requires no recital at this time. The point to which the 
attention of teachers, and especially primary teachers, is called 
in this incident, is the early age’at which the child’s education 
commenced, the assiduous attention and efficient manner by 
which he was carried forward in his course of training till the 
great object was attained. When we are informed that in 
mature manhood, a member of Parliament, he was able to 
remember accurately for a long time, the speech of an opponent, 
and answer in correct succession every point of his arguments, 
it we are not to conclude that the simple exercise in his boyhood 
sie, of treasuring up in memory the sermons he heard in Drayton 
: church, and repeating them word for word to his father, as he 
was required to do, was the only means by which he acquired 
in such a wonderful command of memory. When mounted on 
Re. that table, there was an effort of will put forth, which acted as 
hve a bond to hold together, in their proper relations, all the facul- 
ties of mind necessary to accomplish the object. Perception,— 
ia of an object to be attained; conception,—of ideas to be pre- 
wag sented; memory and judgment,—with respect to words to 
represent the ideas,—all the faculties which the Baronet employed 
in his greatest efforts, in the councils of the nation, were in the 
infantile trials brought into active exercise, feeble, imperfect 
indeed, but not destitute of a powerful influence in the forma- 
“nt, tion of the character of the future statesman and orator. 
ea The great secret in this case, well worthy the serious consid- 
eration of every parent and teacher, is that the faculties of mind : 
were early, very early preoceuyied with one leading, controlling : 
object ; whereby other less important, perhaps vicious ones 
were forestalled. The child may have had all the amusements 
and childish employments needful for relaxation and enjoyment, 
ae yet the great object is at no time to be subordinate to anything 
else. For many years the boy himself may be almost wholly 
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unconscious of the great object for which his present training 
is qualifying him ; but there is a controlling mind, the father’s, 
which for the present is a substitute in that respect for his own, 
and will withdraw its agency whenever his own shall be able to 
comprehend and act for itself. 

It was, undoubtedly, this preoceupying of the mind with 
musical taste, whether it was innate, or very early created, that 
rendered Mozart, the son of a distinguished musician, a prodigy 
at three years of age, and conferred upon him an immortal fame 
in after years. Is it not a fair inference, that the influence of 
wise and judicious parents, in impressing a love for truth and all 
that is good on the infantile mind of Washington, did more to 
make him what he proved to be, than anything else? On the 
other hand, who is not painfully convinced, that that child 
whose appetite was early perverted and pampered with sweet- 
meats and whatever could gratify the palate, in whose mind a 
luxurious style of living became the engrossing theme, till 
pecuniary embarrassment as a consequence led him to crime 
and an ignominious death, was swept irresistibly along that 
rapidly descending current, whose source had been opened 
freely to him through mistaken kindness of friends, while those 
springs which might have imparted a salutary influence, 
rendered him an invaluable citizen and. maintained him on a 
commanding literary and scientific eminence, were forever sealed 
to him ? 

A French infidel is said to have asserted, that if he could 
have the exclusive control of a child during the first five years 
of its life, he could teach it to violate every law of God and 
man without compunction, ever after. 

If there be truth in the foregoing, how critical is every step 
of the first decennary of an intellectual being! Instructed he 
will be,—principles will be established,—habits formed ;—but 
under whose supervision? It is the object of this article, to 
call the attention of primary teachers, more particularly, to the 
great responsibility they assume in performing the duties of 
“teacher of little children.”” Too generally the impression 
prevails that almost any one is competent to teach little children, 
but when advanced in age and studies, more competent teachers 
must be provided. While this may be true, in some respects, 
it is most seriously important that certain qualifications of the 
teacher of little children should be of the very highest character, 
in all cases. 

The teaching of letters, the primary branches of study, are 
made the first, too often the sole object of school attendance. 
The requirement of proper deportment usually goes but little 
further than to meet the convenience of the teacher and school, 
in conducting the operations of school exercises. But how 
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small a part of the education even of a child is comprehended 
in this, if successfully accomplished ? Suppose with the increas- 
ing strength, mental and physical, the passions become rampant, 

—the desires become uncontrollable,—taste perverted,—judg- 
ment distorted or paralyzed, and the will with despotic sway 
urges each to extremes,—of what service will it be that the 
mind has become more enlightened? Better would it be that 
such a beast of prey should be enshrouded in midnight darkness, 
that his victim might escape the notice of his malignant eye. 

One of the very highest qualifications, then, of a primary 
teacher, consists in an ability to cultivate right affections,— 
regulate the desires,—form proper habits of action,—to associate 
in a proper manner with companions, and manifest becoming 
respect to superiors ;—in short, to teach the child how to 
think and act right under all possible circumstances. Then, 
how easy to ingraft on anything, desirable to such a character, 
whatever of an intellectual nature may be required. The farmer 
who should sow his grain on ground unprepared for its reception, 
would scarcely expect an abundant crop from the sickly blades, 
struggling amidst the luxuriant weeds overshadowing them. 

Experience seems to prove more and more clearly every day, 
that dulness in learning, disinclination to mental effort and 
improvement, spring, in most cases, from injudicious manage- 
ment of the child in its earliest stages of life, by parents first, 
and next by its first teachers. 

At the outset care is not taken to present proper objects in a 
suitable manner so as to preoccupy the mind, and give it bent 
in a right direction. What a vast majority of minds of children 
are left to be formed at hazard, by the thousand occurrences of 
each day,—just as they may chance to meet the desires of the 
child? Is it a matter of wonder, then, after being accustomed 
for a time to receive or reject external influences at pleasure, 
that he should reject the influences of his teacher when they 
fail to correspond with his wishes ? 

The parent is first to give right impressions, and as the 
teacher stands for the time ‘in loco parentis,” must receive 
the charge from the parents’ hands with all due care, and 
feeling of responsibility. Farther than this, if it is not the 
teacher’s duty tomake amends, so far as may be, for the neglect, 
ignorance or incompetency of parents, upon whom may or can 
it fall ? 

Allusion has been made, thus far more particularly, to the 
formation of character of the child. The first instructions given, 
and their influence in after life, are of no small importance, and 
may receive attention hereafter. fe 
Springfield, Feb. 1851. 
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TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY. 


[We commend to the attention of the public school teacher especially, 
the following article, written by a distinguished female teacher who has 
been long connected with the public schools of Massachusetts. | 


TuE following Act, requiring Physiology and Hygiene to be 
taught in the public schools, was passed by the General Court, 
on the 24th of April, 1850. 

“Sect. 1. Physiology and Hygiene shall hereafter be taught 
in all the public schools of this Commonwealth, in all cases in 
which the School Committee shall deem it expedient. 

“‘Szor. 2. All school teachers shall hereafter be examined in 
their knowledge of the elementary principles of Physiolog 
and Hygiene, and their ability to give instruction in the same. 
| “ Secor. 3. This Act shall take effect on and after the first 
day of October, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one.” 

In the practical application of the above enactment, I will 
attempt to enumerate some of the many points which may re- 
ceive more or less attention. 

1. That part of the human system which has been termed 
“its frame-work,” namely, the bones, may be described in its 
general structure and uses. In this connection, those means 
and practices that have a tendency to cause deformities of the 
bones of the extremities, and distortion of the spinal column, 
may be profitably pointed out. 

2. After a consideration of the bones, the muscles (lean 

meat, ) may be considered. The general structure and action of 
a muscle may be detailed to a pupil, and then the conditions 
upon which their development, energy, and health depend, may 
form profitable topics of instruction. These would include the 
action of muscles with their alternate rest, the effects of com- 
pression upon their size and energy, the influence of different 
states of mental and moral feelings, together with the varying 
condition of the blood with which they are supplied, upon their 
tone and action. 
The appropriate methods of training or educating the mus- 
' cles in reading, singing, writing, drawing, and in the practical 
, mechanical pursuits and other vocations, would be useful topics 
of attention in this connection. The consideration of the above 
named points would embrace the examination of the proper and 
improper position while sitting, standing, and walking, together 
with the adaptation of the seats and benches in school-houses, 
halls, churches, and shops, to the imperative requirements of 
organic law in the locomotive apparatus of man. 

3. The general conformation of the teeth, their uses, and the 
conditions upon the observance of which their health and beau- 
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ty depend, would highly interest and profit pupils of almost any 
age and station in society. 

4, The position, structure, and uses of the salivary glands 
and other parts in and around the mouth, together with the 
structure and functions of the stomach, liver, and other organs 
associated with these to form the digestive apparatus, would 
present subjects for the school-room and family of great interest. 

The consideration of the anatomy and physiology of the di- 
gestive canal, would naturally be followed by the consideration 
of its hygiene. ‘This would lead to an examination and discus- 
sion of those articles of food most appropriate to promote the 
growth and repair the waste of the system. Not only the qual- 
ity of the food, but its quantity, the proper manner of taking it, 
the condition of the system when food should be taken, would 
be included in this hygienic examination. ‘These are topics of 
practical interest to all; hence their discussion is proper both for 
schools and families. 

5. The circulatory apparatus composed of the heart, arteries, 
and veins; its structure, the use of the several parts, and their 
relation to each other and to the several parts of the system, 
would be of intense interest to the young, as well as the old. 

In connection with the circulatory vessels, the b/ood, its com- 
position, its formation, the conditions upon which its pure or 
healthy, as well as its impure or unhealthy character more or 
less depends, may be fully and understandingly discussed. 

6. The form of the thorax (chest), normal and abnor- 
mal, the position of the organs within its cavity, the structure 
of the lungs, the position and movement of the ribs and dia- 
phragm, and the function of the several portions of the respira- 
tory apparatus may be examined seriatim. 

In connection with the anatomy and physiology of the 
respiratory apparatus, the effects of contracted chests, restricted 
movements of the ribs and diaphragm, and the influence of the 
air both pure and vitiated, could be examined physiologically and 
understandingly. In this way, principles and facts could be 
impressed upon the mind of all degrees of development, that 
would profit individuals and the community. 

7. The skin, or cutaneous tissue, from its intrinsic importance, 
claims attention. In connection with its simple and beautiful 
structure, the function, or use of its several curious parts would 
command the attention and admiration of inquiring minds. In 
this examination would be read the physiological warrant for 
cleanliness of person and apparel, by frequent ablution of the 
skin and due change of clothing. ‘This would have a powerful 
tendency to promote not only constitutional vigor and freedom 
from disease, but the appearance of schools, families, and com- 
munities would be improved. 
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8. And last, though not least of the organs that constitute 
man, I would name the nervous system. Here we find the brain, 
that wonderful organ through which the mind acts; the spinal 
cord which extends the entire length of the vertebral column, 
(back bone,) by the arrangement of which this portion of the 
nervous system is securely “protected. In this connection, the 
relation of the nerves to the brain and spinal cord, and several 
apparatuses of the body may be considered. 

The functions of the several parts of the nervous system, the 
conditions upon which the health and integrity of not only these 
organs, but the operations of the mind depend, would be sub- 
jects of legitimate examination. Such investigation would be 
not only proper, but of great interest to all. 

9. In addition to the topics before enumerated, the special 
senses, as touch, taste, smelling, seeing, and hearing, together 
with the function of absorption, secretion, excretion, and the 
generation of animal heat, would be subjects worthy the atten- 
tion of the pupils of any school-room. 

When any new thing is pr oposed, many will ask, ‘* ewe bono ? 
what good will come of it? Some may say—Our schools are 
for the development and discipline of the mind, and for the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge. ‘True—and these are leading 
reasons for the introduction of Physiology and Hygiene into the 
common schools. 

In mechanical contrivance, beauty of structure, and harmo- 
ny of parts, the anatomy of man exceeds all contrivances. It 
is this that renders the study of Physiology so admirably fitted 

for the development, elevation, and discipline of the youthful 
mind. When man was created, he was pronounced by his 
Creator not only good, but very good. In this affirmation of the 
Deity we find a safe warrant for this study by all persons. 

Again, the acquisition of the hygienic principles to which 
reference has been made, must be information of a highly use- 
ful character. The knowledge of useful principles is speedily 
followed by their practical application among the utilitarian 
American people. This would be attended by “modification and 
improvement in the warming, ventilation, lighting, and seating 
of our school-rooms, public halls, and private dwellings. This 
would conduce to the comfort, happiness, and health of all 
classes in the community. In those towns of this Common- 
wealth where Physiology has been taught in our common schools 
for several years, there is a marked i improvement in the appear- 
ance and construction of school-houses, compared with those in 
towns where this subject has received but little if any attention. 

Admitting the utility of this department of knowledge, in 
what manner shall instruction be given? <A few veteran and 
excellent instructors give as their opinion, that as some knowl- 
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edge of the rules of health may be beneficial, therefore a few 
oral lessons may and should be given, but without particular 
reference to the structure and functions of the organs whose 
hygiene is discussed. Others would give instruction in the 
physiology, or functions of the different apparatuses of man, 
and to this would add the hygiene of the parts. This is all they 
deem necessary, neglecting the anatomy, or structure of those 
organs whose physiology and hygiene form topics of useful in- 
struction. 

Would it not be easier, more natural, and likewise more prof- 
itable for instructor as well as pupil, to commence by giving the 
structure of the organ which is the subject of consideration ? 
Though the anatomical knowledge were but elementary, a mere 
outline, still it would essentially aid in comprehending the func- 
tions of the parts. The physiology may then succeed the anat- 
omy. ‘This may be simple, elementary, or more minute and 
varied ; after which, the hygienic condition, or the laws upon 
the observance of which the free functional action of the organs 
depends, should be fully and understandingly discussed. 

A similar method is adopted in teaching” sotany, so in Me- 
chanical Philosophy. ‘The expert teacher or engineer examines 
or points out the structure, then the use of the different parts 
of the machine. Can any good and sufficient reason be given 
for departing from this order when studying man phy sically ‘ ? If 
no sound reason can be given for deviation, why not pursue 
this study in the same way as other branches of the natural sci- 
ences are taught ? 

In the November number of ‘* The Massachusetts Teacher,” 
there is a valuable article signed “ KE.” upon * Physical Educa- 
tion.”’ In discussing the method of teaching Phy siology, the 
following remarks are made. ‘* Some prefer ‘to teach Anatomy 
more minutely, and for this purpose their books describe individ- 
ual muscles, and the blood-vessels, and nerves in their multiplied 
ramifications, and have numerous engravings to correspond.” 
“There is something very taking in this method of teaching 
this science.” 

If we study the muscles, blood-vessels, or nerves, why not 
investigate them separately, as we do the bones? Are not 
these parts of as much practical interest as the bones? What 
objection to the use of engravings? We use them advanta- 
geously in the study of Botany, Philosophy, and Geography — 
why not in studying Anatomy? ‘To test this matter, I will make 
an extract from a text-book on this subject. 

“The heart is divided into two parts, the right and the left, 
which have no direct communication with e: ch other, for they 
are separated by an impervious wall. Each of these divisions 
is subdivided into two smaller apartments — the upper, called 
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the Auricle, and the lower, called the Ventricle. There is an 
open passage way from the upper to the lower chamber. ; In the 
passage ways between the Auricle above, and the Ventricle 
below, on both sides, there are valves placed.” 

From the above description, could a pupil get as clear ideas 
of the relation of the Auricles, Ventricles, and Valves, without 
an illustrating engraving, as with one? ‘To answer this, I will 
make an extract from another treatise on this subject, which is 
illustrated by “* numerous engravings.” 

“The heart is situated in the chest, between the lungs. It 
is a double organ, or has two sides, called right and left, which 
are separated by a muscular septum, or partition. 

** ach side of the heart has two cavities. The upper is 
ealled the Aw’ri-cle, (deaf ear). The lower is called the Ven’- 
tri-cle. ‘These cavities are separated from each other by folds 
of membrane, called Valves. 

** Between the Auricle and Ventricle of the right side of the 
heart, there are three valves, called tri-cus'-pid. Between the 
Auricle and Ventricle of the left side of the heart, there are 
two valves, called mi-tral.” 





‘* A section of the heart, showing its cavities and valves. 3. The right auricle. 
4. The opening between the right auricle and right ventricle. 5. The right ven- 
tricle. 6. The tricuspid valves. 10. The septum between the right and left 
side of the heart. 12. The left auricle. 15. The opening between the left auri- 
cle and left ventricle. 14. The left ventricle. 15. The mitral valves.”’ 

I will subjoin another extract from the article of “ E.,’’ which 
I think contains an error of an injurious tendency. ‘ The com- 
mon scholar can gain no advantage from learning the scientific 
terms of Latin or Greek, which represent objects that have 
common English names. ‘This is not merely a negative evil, 
but it is positive ; for that mental labor which might be advan- 
tageously devoted to understanding the nature and character of 
the windpipe, is, in part at least, taken up and wasted in under- 
standing the meaning of trachea, when the same idea is given 
under this Latin name.” 

Now this organ, technically named the trachea, is called, in 
some sections of the country, the windpipe, because the air or 
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wind, in respiration, passes through it. The w-soph'a-gus (gul- 
let) is, in some sections, called the meatpipe, because, among 
meat eaters, this article of food passes through it. In accordance 
with this principle, a gentleman in New York, who has recently 
made a school-book on Physiology, calls it the “‘ meatpipe.” 
Now, as it is more frequently used to convey water into the 
stomach, why not call it the waterpipe? And as the inebriate 
very frequently uses it to convey his potation into the stomach, 
with them it should be, and is, sometimes, named the ‘ brandy- 
pipe,” the “ ginpipe,” Ke. 

The following, from the preface of a text-book on Physiology, 
contains, in our opinion, the only sound doctrine. ‘The ap- 
propriate scientific term should be applied to each organ. No 
more effort is required to learn the meaning of a proper, than 
an improper term. For example: a child will pronounce the 
word as readily, and obtain as correct an idea, if you say lungs, 
as if you used the word lights. A little effort on the part of 
teachers and parents, would diminish the number of vulgar 
terms and phrases, and consequently improve the language of 
the country.” 

The number of technical or proper terms used will depend 
upon the minuteness and extent of anatomical and physiological 
investigation. ‘This must be determined by the age and ability 
of the pupil, and the time devoted to this study. It would be 
as absurd to discard the technical terms in Geography, as 
equator, latitude, or meridian, as it is to misname, for the sake 
of ephemeral and local popularity, the different organs of the 
human frame. It is not only absurd, but cruel, to burden the 
child’s memory with the definitions of terms that must, in after 
life, be unlearned, to exhibit a respectable amount of informa- 
tion. F. 


A WORD TO THE SLUGGISH. 


Lose this day loit’ring—’t will be the same story 
To-morrow, and next, more dilatory ; 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest ? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 
Begin it, and the work will be completed. 
Goethe. 
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GRAMMAR-Book, Jan. 28, 1851. 


Mr. Eprror, 

Dear Sir, I hardly know what character to assume in 
attempting to address you. ‘Time was when I was a reality in 
the good old language to which I belonged. ‘Time was when I 
was allowed to do my duty in it faithfully ; when people were 
not afraid to write me down and to pronounce me distinctly as 
an 8, is, or e8, at the end of the words of which I formed a part. 
People called me then the possessive case, or something similar 
to this in meaning, and considered me something more than a 
mere hiatus, —a gap, a catching of the breath, — after such 
words as ox, fox, grass, lass, Stearns, Otis, Barnes, Andrews, 
&c. Good old Chaucer wrote 


“ But highe ” (a dissyllable, by the way,) “ God sometime senden can 
His grace unto a litel oxes stall.” 


But how would a great proportion of the modern refiners of 
language write the possessive of 07? Would they not write it 
and pronounce it ov’? Ido not know that I ever heard the 
fashionables use this veritable word ox in this way ;— perhaps 
the animal never came within the range of their thought ; — but 
I have hovered around many a young lady, while she has talked’ 
about going to Mr. Andrews’, meaning Mr. Andrews’s store, 
about going over to Mr. Barnes’, meaning Mr. Barnes’s house, 
about going ix to Mr. Stearns’, meaning Mr. Stearns’s house ; 
and [ have tried to thrust myself into the throats of these pretty 
ones, so that I might be breathed forth from their lips, as a good, 
legitimately-recognized, English possessive case. Butno: they 
would not receive me. My place must be supplied by a hiatus, 
a vacuum, a catching of the breath. 

In some languages a hiatus between words is sometimes filled 
up by inserting some sound which adds nothing to the sense, but 
serves merely to smooth the way from the one to the other. The 
old Greek, for instance, had its digamma; the modern French 
has its ¢. But in such phrases as going in to Mr. Stearns’, Xc., 
I, the old fashioned English possessive, having the sound of is or 
es, am, in the opinion of these modern ex iuisites, entirely out of 
my place. I would not, for the world, accuse these ladies of any 
evil design upon the men in to whom they talk of going. Did 
they belong to the class of Xanthippe of old, or of the good 
wife of Rypp Van Winkle of blessed memory, I might suppose 
that they meant to go into them in good earnest, with broomstick, 
tongs, and poker. ‘But it is not so. ‘These ladies mean no such 
thing. It is not against these men of whom they speak that 
their vengeance is ‘raised, but against me, the poor English pos- 
sessive case. Because in a few instances my sound is somewhat 
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too sharp, and may with propriety be omitted, they seem to have 
declared against me a war of extermination. Shall I yield the 
ghost at once, or shall I try yet to live? Whatever may be my 
fate, I will not die without making a protest against this exter- 
minating war. 

This protest I present to the Teachers of Massachusetts. I 
present it to them because I believe a great portion of them are 
fighting against me from a mistaken view of the subject before 
them, and because they have so much power for good or for evil, 
in regard to the language which they speak and teach. 

This war against me arose, I think, from a misapprehension, 
on the part of teachers, of one of the rules laid down in Murray’s 
English Grammar. The rule itself is well enough; and had 
teachers observed the rule, they would never have commenced 
the war which they have been waging against me. But they 
mistook the exception for the rule; and hence they have gone 
on banishing me from one class of words after another, till I 
hardly know whether I have an existence or not. I remember 
one of my friends, who still recognizes me as a legitimate part of 
the English language, had a discussion, while he was in college, 
with a brother student, in regard to the rule referred to, in 
Murray. My friend’s friend had got it into his head that in 
every instance where a noun ends in s, the apostrophic s should 
be omitted ; and this idea couldn’t be got out of his head, till 
Murray’s octavo was obtained from the college library ; when it 
appeared that a part of the exception to Murray’s rule had stuck 
in my friend’s friend’s pate, while the rule itself had made no 
impression. And, more recently, a teacher of a private school, 
a teacher of no small pretensions in her profession, a lady 
belonging to and associating with the aristocracy of the place in 
which she taught, stated quite positively that all the grammars 
excluded the apostrophic s, when the noun ended in s. 

Now, Mr. Editor, though I have n’t much respect for a great 
proportion of the English grammars with which the community 
has been flooded for a few years past, still I believe these gram- 
mars have n’t gone quite so far as that yet. Even the poorest 
of them have a little more common sense than that. 1 doubt 
whether any English grammar can be found, which would require 
this lady to write and speak the dass’ bonnet, instead of the lass’s 
bonnet, or the gas’ weight, instead of the gas’s weight. People 
do say, and very properly, gas light, gas pipe, &c.; but here 
the word gas stands in a very different relation to ight and pipe, 
from what it does to weight. I give these as a few specimens 
of the manner in which the English grammars are sometimes 
understood by teachers; and I think I am justified in calling 
upon them to reéxamine the authorities under which they are 
carrying on against me this war of extermination. 
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But to be a little bolder in my protest. I feel that I have a 
right to be recognized and treated respectfully by you and all 
your co-laborers in the cause of education. I amas much a legit- 
imate part of the English language, as the German possessive in 
s, isa part of the German language. Indeed, the German and 
English are cognate languages, and I belong to both in almost 
the same form. My presence in English is as necessary as it is 
in German. Indeed, if there is any difference, it is more neces- 
sary in English than in German, inasmuch as the English has 
but one form for its possessive of nouns, while the German has 
more than one. In this statement I do not take into considera- 
tion the circumlocution for the possessive, made by the preposition 
of. Iam speaking of the simple English possessive in s. 

Why should a well-educated gentleman or lady say Fuss’, 
rather than Fuss’s Antiquities, Rees’, rather than Lees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Otis’, rather than Otis’s office, Phinehas’, rather than 
Phinehas’s wife 2 Which of these forms is in accordance with 
the fundamental structure of the language?  ‘l'o a person who 
has duly examined the subject, there can be no question whé¢tever. 
‘Take either of these examples. ‘Take Lees. Now Jees, not 
Ree, is the name of the man whose work is spoken of; and, in 
order that the speaker may give the hearer distinctly to under- 
stand that Dr. ees, not Jee, published the work, he must do one 
of two things : — either pause a distinctly perceptible time, after 
saying Jtees’, so that the hearer shall have time to perceive that 
the speaker does not mean /tce’s ; or fill up that pause, — that 
hiatus, — with the regular, legitimate, possessive-case sound, 
passing directly and easily from one word to the other, leaving 
to the hearer no possible chance of mistaking the name of the 
author spoken of. ‘The latter is the only true, English, idiomatic 
mode of writing and speaking. <A truly well-bred and well- 
educated man will say /ees’s Cyclopzedia, of course. 

But some of your readers may ask, perhaps, what they shall 
do with such phrases as Otis Place, Phillips Place, Adams 
House, &c. 1 answer, let them stand just as they are. The 
meaning here is not that Otis owns the Place, or that Adams 
owns the House. Otis and Adamsare mere appellatives. Each 
name is, in fact, a part of a compound proper name. If owner- 
ship were implied, you would say Otis’s Place and Adams’s 
House. 

I not only claim the right of being recognized by the eye and 
the ear, as I have now explained, but I am happy to tell you 
that there are some writers, — and they of a class from whose 
judgment and taste in regard to language, it would be hardly 
safe to make an appeal, — who give me my full due and treat 
me like gentlemen. I will, at present, mention but one. Ticknor, 
in his recent History of Spanish Literature, (vol. 2, p. 63,) 
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speaks of ‘* Cervantes’s experience in life.” What will the 
exquisites do, on whose ears the sound of the English possessive 
8, grates so harshly? This goes almost beyond the claim which 
I make for myself. But, after all, I believe Ticknor is right. 

There is one class of words about which there may be a 
difference of opinion in regard to the manner in which they 
should be written and pronounced, in the possessive case. This 
class consists of words from foreign languages, and especially of 
proper names. ‘Take, for instance, the French Bouhours, De 
Piles, Des Cartes. How shall these, and such as these, be 
written and pronounced in English, in the possessive case? Dr. 
Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, says ‘* De Piles’ original 
performance,’ and * Bouhours’ version.” This is the mode 
generally adopted of writing these and similar names. ‘This 
mode of writing implies the French mode of pronouncing; so 
that without the apostrophe, the final s of the word is silent, with 
the apostrophe, the final s is sounded, like the simple English 
apostrophic s. De Piles,—the s silent: De Piles’, in sound, 
the same as if written De Pile’s. 

But there is another, and, I think, a better way of writing 
such phrases; and that is to add the apostrophic s,—as “De 
Piles’s original,’ &c. In this way the mere English scholar, 
who knows nothing about French, would very properly pronounce 
the word Piles’s as an English word, giving to each s its distinct 
and appropriate sound ; while the person who should prefer the 
French pronunciation, would sound only the added apostrophic s, 
leaving the other silent as in the original word. 

But, Mr. Editor, I must draw to a close. I do really feel 
very sensitive in regard to the annihilation with which 1 have 
been threatened. If the schoolmistresses and schoolmasters are 
against me, who will be forme? What will soon be the value of 
my life? It is true that the greatest and most thorough scholars 
are in my favor; but these men are few and far between. ‘Their 
books are not generally fitted for childhood and youth. They 
are rather fitted for and read by a select few of adults. But the 
Teachers, — they are all over the land. They it is who mould 
the speech as well as the character of the community, with a 
power almost irresistible. I call upon them through you, to re- 
examine my claims to a respectable and honorable place in the 
English language. I believe they mean to do what is right and 
honorable by me, but that they are prevented from doing it by 
some unaccountable delusion. Possibly they may awake from 
their delusion and rescue me from ruin. Possibly they may re- 
instate me in those gaps which I was intended to fill, and from 
which I have been so long excluded. Hoping that this may be 
the case, I subscribe myself very respectfully, 

Your Obdt. Servt. 


Possesstve CASE. 
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USE OF TEXT-BOOKS IN SCHOOLS. 


{HERE is much said at the present day, about the use of 
text-books in schools. And there are many who would drive 
them from the school-house altogether, and have oral instruction 
and inductive reasoning take their place. It is said that ideas 
are the great desideratum for scholars to acquire, and not 
words: now we would say that ideas and words are both neces- 
sary to be learned. 

Perhaps we might discover the origin of this opinion by 
glancing at the past. There is no doubt that there was a great 
deficiency in all our public schools fifty years ago. ‘The teach- 
ers were men wholly unfit for their station, except, perhaps, in 
physical ability. There were but very few books used ; and those 
that were used, were not best adapted to the young mind. 
When men who were thus educated, grew up, and reflected 
upon the manner in which they had been instructed, they 
thought they could remedy the defects in the school system by 
the introduction of more and better books. With the introduc- 
tion of books, came the demand for teachers who had * book 
learning ;” and for a series of years, the chief thing that was 
required in the examination of teachers, was a knowledge of 
books. But experience has shown that this system too is de- 
fective. The true Yankee spirit is ever seeking for the practi- 
cal, and not for pleasure or show. Yet we still believe that books 
may be used in the present state of things, to great advantage— 
that they must be used, if we would do the greatest possible 
amount of good. 

If text-books were not used in schools, we should require very 
different teachers from those that are now employed. In order 
to be fitted for a teacher, a man would need not merely to have a 
general understanding of the branches he was to teach ; he must 
be a perfect master of them. The common-school teacher 
must have, in his own mind, a perfect system of Arithmetic and 
Grammar and Geography ; and he must have them at perfect 
command. It would be a poor time to stop and study, and 
philosophize about the best method of unfolding a new principle 
in Arithmetic to the young mind, when the class were all assem- 
bled on the recitation seat, anxiously waiting to catch the words 
of wisdom as they fell from the lips of their teacher. We have 
no objection to teachers who are thus qualified ; on the contrary 
we would rejoice to see such teachers, and such alone, employed. 
But it might be a difficult matter to find a sufficient number of 
this kind. Moreover, if such teachers only were employed, 
many of us who are now engaged in teaching, might be left out 
of business ; so that if we wish to continue in our present call- 
ing, it would be well for us to let this matter rest. 
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If we consider the number of scholars, and the diversity of 
their ages, capacities, and attainments, we shall see that there is 
great demand for text-books. It is a fact, admitted by all, that 
the best way to keep scholars out of mischief, is to keep them 
busy. But if a teacher has forty or sixty scholars of all ages 
and dispositions, he must have a very peculiar faculty to invent 
business, if he can find something better for each one to be en- 
gaged in, than the study of a text-book. 

But I have said that it is necessary to learn words. I am 
well aware that in saying this, I speak contrary to the opinions 
of some who consider themselves good judges of an education. 
Words are not the natural companions of ideas. A man may 
be replete with good ideas, and still bear a poor comparison with 
another, who has fewer ideas but an abundance of words. It is 
one thing to have the naked form, but it is altogether a different 
thing to so clothe that form and cover its deformities, that it 
shall appear beautiful and attractive. 

It is no more than reasonable to suppose that a man who has 
spent a long time in the preparation of a book, should find out 
the best possible manner of expressing the thoughts contained 
in his book. If he has done so, I can see no objection to re- 
quiring a child, who knows nothing about the words belonging 
to the science of which the book treats, to commit to memory 
the exact words of the book. I would indeed have him under- 
stand what the words mean; but it would be vastly easier to 
teach the meaning of words alone, than to teach both the words 
and their meaning. 

There is need too, of exciting a love of books in the mind of 
achild. It is a lamentable fact, that we are by nature lazy 
beings ; and especially is this true in respect of natural love of 
books. Children do not love books until they find in them the 
natural aliment of the mind. Now so long as we neglect to 
show the young tyro that there is thought contained in books, 
so long will he be without a natural love of books. If we give 
him oral instruction, he will find that it is obtamed much more 
easily than it would be from books; and if he is required to 
study books, he will come to feel that it is a drudgery rather 
than a pleasure; and there will grow up in him a dislike of 
books which might otherwise have been avoided. S. 


INFLUENCE OF Example tn Epvucation. — Example is of 
great importance in the education of children, in consequence of 
their natural propensity to imitation. The influence of this pro- 
pensity is not sufficiently attended to by parents and teachers. 
Dugald Stewart has very ably treated this subject and shown its 
great importance in education. Not only should the propensity 
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of the youth to imitation be regarded in teaching ‘accomplish- 
ments and everything connected with grace,” but in forming 
the moral character also. Every person knows “ that the imitation 
of any expression strongly marked by the countenance and ges- 
tures of another person, has a tendency to excite in some de- 
gree, the corresponding passion in our own minds; ”’ and when it 
is considered how prone children are to imitate, we shall feel the 
importance of habitually exhibiting, both in looks and actions, 
only such feelings as we wish them to exhibit. Parents who are 
constantly manifesting fretful and unhappy dispositions, will do 
much towards producing like dispositions in their children. 
From these observations, those who have the care of educating 
children, cannot fail to see the importance of the example they 
set them: they will also reflect that whatever is inculcated upon 
children is of trifling consequence compared with that which they 
learn by example, and if they wish their children to possess a 
spirit of benevolence, kindness, and humility, they must cherish 
and cultivate these virtues in themselves, and be particularly 
careful not to let any contradiction exist between their expressed 
opinions of the value of these dispositions and their own habitu- 
al exercise of them. 


Resident Editors’ Cahle. 


Witiiam D. Sway, - , 5 
GipEoN F. THAYER, ; of Boston. 


al i ; Josnuvua Bates, JR. 
Resident Editors 3. D. Purerick, 








HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE SCHOOL 
REFORM IN MAINE. 


In the winter of 1843, Hon. E. M. Thurston, being a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the State Legislature, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Education, reported a bill 
to establish a Board of School Commissioners consisting of thir- 
teen members, one from each county, to be appointed by the 
Governor and Council. ‘The duties of said Board were very 
similar to those now required. ‘The bill was reported by himself, 
the Committee not being willing to assume the responsibility. 
When the subject was first introduced, it was regarded by most 
of the members asa show without substance, emanating from 
the brain of an enthusiast or fanatic ; while some of the 
better informed members, though they approved the plan, ad- 
vised him not to present it, lest by so doing he should lose the 
respect and influence he might otherwise command. But the 
bill was presented, regardless of the opposition, he feeling, as 
we all should feel, that a man who by his position in life is en- 
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abled to cast a broad look over society, and behold the impedi- 
ments and obstacles to the improvement of the rising genera- 
tion, and does not raise his voice and exert his influence to 
remove those obstructions, is recreant to himself, to his fellows, 
and to his God. 

The bill had a full and animated discussion in the House, 
and finally passed that body, but was killed in the Senate. 
During the year the subject was somewhat agitated and discuss- 
ed in the papers, the press generally sustaining him in his high 
and honorable position. In 1844 he was not a member of the 
Legislature, and the Governor recommended the subject to the 
favorable consideration of that body, and, though somewhat dis- 
cussed, not much progress was made in its favor. 

The year following, an extended report on the subject was 
made by Hon. T. H. Chase, Chairman of Committee on Educa- 
tion in the Senate, and a bill introduced to establish a Board of 
Commissioners, consisting of three or five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council, whose duty it was to 
examine the condition of Common Schools —to collect such 
statistical information as would serve as a basis for legislative 
action, and to make a full and specific report of their doings to 
the Governor and Council ; but it was rejected in both branches 
of the Legislature. 

In January of the next year, a Convention was held by the 
friends of education in the State, at Augusta. A Committee 
was appointed by the Convention to memorialize the Legislature 
in behalf of a Board of Education. Mr. Thurston was then 
Chairman of the Committee on Education in the Senate. A bill 
was reported by the Committee, to establish a Board of Educa- 
tion, to consist of thirteen members, one from each county, 
each to be elected by the Superintending School Committee 
of their county. The bill became a law. Mr. Thurston was ap- 
pointed by the Governor, to attend the Conventions of School 
Committees and to assist in organizing the Board. Immediately 
on his appointment he issued a circular to the Committee of 
each town in the State, calling their attention to the subject. 
The Conventions were all attended but one by Mr. Thurston, and 
addressed with that enthusiasm which should characterize all, 
acting in so glorious a cause. W. G. Crosby was elected their 
Secretary December following. In May, Mr. Thurston was 
returned to the Senate, and again appointed Chairman of the 
Committee on the Board of Education. 

A bill to establish Teachers’ Institutes, to be held annually, one 
in each county, the general direction of each to be under the 
member of the Board for the county, was reported. Each 
Institute to be held not less than ten days, and the expenses 
not toexceed $200 for each Institute, to be paid by the State. 
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The bill became a law, and Institutes have since been held an- 
nually in each of the thirteen counties. ‘The number of teach- 
ers attending are as follows: — In 1847, whole No. 1677; in 
1848, whole No. 2339; in 1849, whole No. 1922. In 1848 
an educational paper was commenced by Mr. Crosby, and con- 
tinued some more than a year, when it was discontinued for 
want of patronage. In his last report, which was in 1849, he 
recommended the establishment of a State Normal School. 
The Legislature was indifferent towards his recommendation, 
and talked loudly of repealing the law establishing a Board of 
Education. In August Mr. Crosby resigned, and Mr. Thurston 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Thurston entered upon his duties with the most commend- 
able zeal, and his first report, which is a most able and valuable 
document, shows that he has also the ability, wisdom, and 
knowledge, which will ensure great service to his State and the 
cause of education generally, and which will place his name 
among the foremost educationists and benefactors of his race. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CINCINNATI. 


WE have just received the twenty-first Annual Report of the 
Trustees and Visitors of Common Schools, to the City Council 
of Cincinnati. It is a very able and interesting document, and 
contains full details of the educational operations in that city 
during the last year. We think it might be profitably imitated, 
in some respects, by cities nearer home. We present below a 
brief abstract. 

** The number of teachers, male and female, employed by the 
Board at the expiration of this year was 138; the number of 
pupils enrolled, 12,240; average attendance, 5362. The whole 
number of white persons between the ages of 4 and 21 years, 
within the city, 33,548. 

The use of printed questions, as adopted during previous years, 
to test the acquirements of the scholar, has been dispensed with ; 
in some respects the object we had in view was not attained, and 
it was obvious that the degree of actual improvement was not in 
proportion to the apparent celerity and accuracy with which the 
(questions were answered.” 

We ask the attention of School Committees to the following 
remarks on the 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

“As was intimated in our last report, we have increased the 
salaries of our teachers. A well-deserved claim on their part 
has been thus requited in some measure, but we feel that ere long 
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it will be our duty to add still further to their annual stipend. 
The professional teacher, who devotes his best years to the 
instruction of the young, earns most richly the largest salary he 
is ever paid. * * * We cannot, then, too highly estimate his 
mission, and reward his labors.” 

Male Principals now engaged in the schools receive $65 per 
month. 

Female Principals, $35 per month. 

Male Assistants, first grade $45 per month, 2d grade, $35. 

Female Assistants begin with $16 per month, and rise to $25 
per month. 

Female Assistants of the Central School, $41.66 per month. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Nathan Guilford, Esq., has been chosen Superintendent of 
the Common Schools, with a salary of $800 per annum. His 
duties are prescribed by the Board of ‘Trustees and Visitors. He 
examined all the departments under 127 teachers, and the 
document before us contains his report of the impressions derived 
from each class. We think the effect of publishing such particu- 
lars injurious. It operates unfavorably upon parents, children, 
and teachers. What teacher does not feel his manhood rebel 
against this process whereby he is weighed, measured, gauged, 
labelled, has the official seal set upon him as good for so much, 
and then advertised in the report,—and all this the result of a 
hasty visit by a stranger? A better way to improve schools is 
to raise the salaries of teachers, and take more care in the 
selection. Mr. Guilford’s remarks on general topics are very 
good, and we have marked passages for future extracts. 

From the report of the Central or High School of which H. 
H. Barney, Esq., is the accomplished Principal, we take the 
following directions in regard to 


TEMPERATURE AND VENTILATION. 


Teachers of the Central School are required to be at their 
respective rooms at least fifteen minutes before the time of open- 
ing school ; to give vigilant attention to the ventilation of their 
school-rooms ; using all possible care to secure a uniform and 
proper temperature, causing the rooms to be opened and aired 
each morning and afternoon, at times of recess, and at the end of 
each session ; securing such continual changes of the air in the 
rooms as will prevent it from becoming impure and unhealthful 
between the times of opening and airing the rooms; and thereby 
guarding their pupils against exposure to sudden changes of 
temperature, and leading them to the formation of habits condu- 
cive to health. 


